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. . . The growth and vigor of your valu- 
able plants depend upon keeping them free 
from insect infestations. Especially under 


glass you cannot afford to run risks from 
careless or inaccurate formulas compounded 


on the job. 


For safety . . . for a thorough job... for 


simplicity, you can depend entirely on 


Wiksors 
! 0.K, PLANT SPRAY 


No fuss, no bother—nothing to mix, stir, 
or strain. Simply dilute with water. Keeps 
indefinitely, won't gum or clog sprayers. 
Doesn't burn or discolor foliage. Simple to 
economical be- 


use, effective in results 


cause it is efficient. 

For over a quarter century Wilson's O. K. 
Plant Spray has been preserving the beauty 
of great estates as well as small gardens. 
Used and recommended by officers and 
| members of the Garden Club of America. 


Cadet 


Dept. E-10 























REGAL LILIES 


2 to 5 blossoms in 1934 
$1.50 per 12 


CORAL LILIES 


2 to 20 blossoms in 1934 











$2.00 per 12 
GEORGE L. RICE 
Fitchburg Massachusetts 





TREE PEONIES 


A fine strain of tree peony seedlings, now 
of blooming age, at $2.50 each, $25.00 a 
dozen, Also a few grafted plants of extra 
select varieties at $5.00 each. 

Argosy, lutea x moutan hybrid, bright yel- 
low tree peony, outstanding variety, offered 
for this year at $10.00 each 


A. P. SAUNDERS, Clinton, New York 





HEDERA CONGLOMERATA 
The Dwarfest of All Ivies 

A wonderful small indoor plant. Can be 

planted in the rock garden too. 

In 2¥-in pots: 2 for $1.00 or larger 
plants $1.00 each postpaid 
MIDDELEER INC. NURSERIES 
BOSTON POST ROAD DARIEN, CONN. 











ROCK and 
ALPINE PLANTS 


Unusual types and varieties never 

before listed in nursery catalogues 

in this country. Rock Garden Bulbs. 
Fine list of Heathers, Dwarf 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 


Catalogue on how to have Continuous 
Bloom in the Rock Garden upon request. 


GRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, INC. 


Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 
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b hew. Chinese cinnamon vine has tubers which are semi-hardy. They 
should be lifted and stored over Winter like dahlias. They will grow 
larger every year with this treatment. 

Wisterias are best planted in the Fall to the southward of Philadelphia 
and on the Pacific Coast. 

Some of the garden chrysanthemums are not entirely hardy in the 
northern states. To keep the plants over Winter, lift them, after flower- 
ing, and plant them in coldframes where they can have the necessary 
protection. 

To prevent field mice from girdling fruit trees during the Winter, 
wrap the tree trunks now with ordinary building paper (not tar paper) 
and tie the paper securely with heavy twine. Hiil a little soil against the 
paper. Some persons prefer to use wire guards. 

Keep the lawn mown as long as the grass keeps growing. If the grass 
is too long over Winter, it will be difficult to handle in the Spring. 

Many vines and shrubs can be propagated by layering. Bend down 
shoots and peg them to the soil. Loosen the soil first where the shoot 
is to rest. Mound soil over the pegged-down section of the stem or cover 
it with a heavy stone. Allow a foot or more of the tip to remain un- 
covered. 

Dig celery needed for the Winter and store it in trenches. Celery in 
the garden should be hilled high with earth, and the tops may be 
covered with straw when severe frost threatens. 

With care, many of the garden crops can be kept growing after the 
first hard frosts. Have a supply of hay or straw to throw over the plants 
when cold nights come. Lettuce can be kept well into November in 
this way. Egg plants may be covered with barrels when frost threatens. 

Great care must be taken in harvesting vegetables. A small bruise will 
cause a squash to rot and if the tops of beets are cut off closer than one 
inch from the beet, bleeding will result. 

Parsnips and salsify can be left in the open ground, a few being dug 
after light freezing, to be used during the Winter. 

It usually happens that the tomato plants are covered with green 
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Giant long-stemmed flowers in a superb 
mixture of colors. Top size, guaranteed bulbs. 
26 for $1.00; 100 for $3.85. All postpaid. 







All best trumpet varieties—a delightful 
mixture. Large, round bulbs, guaranteed. 
22 for $1.00; 100 for $4.50. All postpaid. 










Best colors mixed. Gorgeous sweet-scented 
flowers. Guaranteed bulbs. 14 for $1.00: 


100 for $7.00. All postpaid. 
All three of the $1.00 offers, or three of 
any one of the $1.00 offers, for $2.75. 


The hest guide to Fall planting. Tells al! 
about Burnee’s bulbs, roots, shrubs, etc. This 
valuable Book is free. Write for it today 
W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 
361 Burpee Bldg. Philadelphia 
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tomatoes when cold weather comes. If the plants are pulled up by the | 


roots and suspended root upward in a warm attic or garage, the tomatoes 
will continue to ripen. 
Use only selected bulbs of tulips and hyacinths for forcing purposes. 


Plant them in pots or bulb pans available from florists and seedsmen. The | 


pots must have good drainage in the bottom, which may be a layer of char- 
coal, cinders or pieces of broken flower pots. Plant the bulbs so that they 


are covered with soil but do not plant them too hard. Store the pots in a | 


coldframe, or cold cellar until time to force them in the Winter. 

When the tops of peony plants are sufficiently dry, cut the old stalks 
back close to the ground line and burn them. Peony diseases remain over 
Winter on these stalks. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
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Grown in our nursery moraine 


Aquilegia coerulea a specialty 
Selected strain seed 50c per pkt. 


“es nomet 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Try It 


The best protective cover- 
ing yet discovered for 
FLOORS and TABLES 
at Flower Shows— 


Brownskin 


Resilient, moistureproof, 
waterproof, very tough 
and flexible. Used and 
highly recommended by 
the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. 





Ask for Samples 
ANGIER CORPORATION 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 





| Gypsophila paniculata var: pacifica 


PINK BABY’S BREATH 
Field plants 75 cents each 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 


OLIVE BELCHES Catalog of distinctive plants 





; r | 
Choice Orchids | 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 


A few duplicate sets from 
my collection of Berberis 
for sale as sets, consisting 
of 170 deciduous and 30 
evergreen varieties. 


FRANCIS LEE STUART 
ESSEX FELLS, N. J. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


The Pennsylvania Society’s Dahlia Show 


OREIGN introductions and new American varieties of 

dahlias were noteworthy in the display of George L. 
Farnum of Media, at the annual dahlia show of The Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society held September 29 and 30 under 
tents on the Bryn Mawr polo grounds. This display won the 
gold medal of the Horticultural Society of New York. Mr. 
Farnum also received two first awards in the seedling classes. 

Two outstanding miniature seedling dahlias that have 
not yet been named were included in the display of Warren 
W. Maytrott of the Dahliadel Nurseries, Vineland, N. J., 
which received the bronze medal of the Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society. Other exhibitors who were successful in the 
dahlia classes were: 


Mrs. Edward IIsley, Devon; Mrs. Henry B. Master, Devon; Mrs. Charles 
M. Lea, Devon; Mrs. Carroll S. Tyson, Chestnut Hill; Mrs. Maurice 
Bower Saul, Moylan; Mr. Alvin W. Moyer, Dublin; Mr. Samuel M. 
Vauclain, Rosemont; Mr. David M. Sherk, Garrett Hill; Mr. Reinhold 
Greinbert, Wayne; Mr. D. J. Sandt, Easton; Mr. David Blyth, Elkins 
Park; Mr. Wilfrid H. Robertson, Malvern; Mr. William T. Moore. 
Philadelphia; the Misses Keeney, Wayne; Miss Olive V. Walton, Norris- 
town; and Mrs. F. Von A. Cabeen, Devon. 


The challenge cup of the Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety, offered to garden clubs and horticultural and civic orga- 
nizations, was won again this year by ‘“The Weeders’’ Garden 
Club. In the professional gardeners’ classes, John Crawford, 
King Irvine, Percy W. Adams, Thomas McKay, W. H. Mon- 
roe, and Frederick H. Moore received most of the honors. 

Among the new dahlias that stood out particularly in the 
show were the following: Eleanor Roosevelt (formal deco- 
rative) a large white flower of beautiful form; Strongheart 
(informal decorative) ; Satan (semi-cactus) ; Amelia Earhart 
(semi-cactus) ; Betty Colter (informal decorative) ; 
Robert Emmett (informal decorative): and San- 
hican’s Cameo (formal decorative) . 

The School of Horticulture for Women at 
Ambler was responsible for the prize-winning dis- 
play of vegetables, which was a real work of art, 
very few of the spectators being able to name all of 
the kinds included. 

Unusual plant material was found in some of 
the flower arrangements, as for instance, the hya- 
cinth bean, Dolichos lablab, fruit of the castor oil 
plant, Rictnus communis, and the Lost Flower of 
the Incas, Tithonia speciosa. Mrs. Langdon Lea, 
Merion; Mrs. Alan Crawford, Devon: Mrs. Alfred 
Stengel, Newtown Square; Mrs. C. F. C. Stout, 
Ardmore, and Miss Anne Wertsner (for the School 
of Horticulture) Ambler, excelled in these classes. 

In the class for rare and unusual plants, Mrs. 
Edgar V. Seeler, Newtown Square, received a cer- 
tificate of merit for her collection of rock plants: 
Mrs. Arthur H. Scott, Media, a certificate for 





Begonia evansiana (hardy as far north as Greenwich, Conn.), 
and Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd, a certificate for a fig tree with 
ripe fruit. 

The W. Atlee Burpee Co. received the silver medal of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society for a display of gladioli; 
Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, the society's bronze medal for 
a collection of hardy perennials and water lilies; and the 
Henry F. Mitchell Company, Philadelphia, a bronze medal 
for a collection of hardy perennials. Mrs. Charles T. Rehfuss, 
Norristown, was awarded the society's certificate of merit 
for a display of delphiniums. 


6,294 Entries in a Garden Contest 


Interest in garden making has been stimulated in several 
parts of the country by yard and garden contests conducted 
by local organizations or by prominent newspapers. One of 
the most successful of these contests was held in the vicinity 
of New York City and fostered by the Herald-Tribune. This 
contest, which came to a close a few weeks ago, showed 
marked improvement in the general character of the gardens. 

The number of entries reached the high figure of 6,294 
and a large corps of judges spent several days visiting the 
gardens. It is interesting to find that the winner in Class A 
was a tiny property 33 by 100 feet in the suburban town of 
Carlstadt, N. J., entered by Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Davis. 

The first prize winner in one of the classes, Mrs. A. F. 
Kaufhold of Manhasset, L. I., has a lovely cool green garden 
bordered by bulbs, rhododendrons and azaleas. The garden of 
Mrs. Frederick T. Fisher of Darien, Conn., is illustrated on 
another page. Mr. J. W. Johnston directed the contest. 





The First Prize Garden of Mrs. A. F. Kaufhold in Manhasset, L. I. 
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American Dahlia Society Show in New York 


Unfavorable rainy weather made the nineteenth annual 
exhibition of the American Dahlia Society smaller than usual 
this year. It was held in the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York 
City on September 21 and 22. A display of dahlias staged by 
Peter Henderson & Company of New York was awarded the 
society's silver medal. Large and small flowered varieties were 
staged against an alcoved cabinet background. Pompon varie- 
ties used included Edith Mueller, Amie, Hazel Dell and Takis 
Purple. 

The supreme award of the show, the American Dahlia 
Society’s gold medal, and also the president’s cup, went to 
Veile &% Mendham of Easton, Pa. The outstanding novelty in 
their display was a new formal white decorative variety 
Eleanor Roosevelt, a flower that measured 12 inches in diam- 
eter. The exhibit had a background of green plush which set 
off the baskets and vases of blooms that were interspersed 
with ferns. 

The officers of the American Dahlia Society for the coming 
year are: President, Derrill W. Hart of New York: secretary, 
C. Louis Alling of West Haven, Conn.; treasurer, Mrs. Mabel 
C. Rathgeber of New Haven, Conn. 


Botany Course to Be Held in New York 


A course in botany consisting of 12 lectures with some 
laboratory demonstrations will be given under the auspices 
of the Horticultural Society of New York in the rooms of 
the society at 598 Madison Avenue, New York City, begin- 
ning November 6. The lectures will start at 3 P.M. and a 
small charge will be made. 

The general subject will be ‘“The Plant and Its Environ- 
ment,’ and such matters as nutrition, growth, reproduction, 
ecology and the concept of species, genus and family will be 
taken up. Dr. Henry K. Svenson will be in charge. 

An additional course of 12 sessions will be given at 4 P.M. 
on the same dates, primarily for those who attended the course 
last year. It will consist of plant identification by means of 
Bailey's ‘‘Manual of Cultivated Plants’’ and short discussions 
on botanical literature, important floras and the like. 


Boston’s First Fruit and Vegetable Show 


High quality, keen competition and attractive displays 
made the first annual fruit and vegetable show of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society an unquestionable success. All 
available exhibition space in Horticultural Hall was filled to 
overflowing with exhibits on October 3, 4 and 5. The mem- 
bers of the Associated Fruit Growers of Massachusetts com- 
bined the best of their fruits and vegetables in the small 
exhibition hall so effectively that they gained the gold medal 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. No less than 65 
varieties of apples alone were shown, many of them coming 
from the Watuppa Orchards of Fall River, unusual kinds 
being Peerless, Ruby, Deacon Jones, Richared and Sweet 
McIntosh. A superb display of vegetables was staged by 
Lookout Farm of South Natick, Mass., which gained a first 
prize and the society's gold medal. 

The society's gold medal also went to several other exhibi- 
tors, notably Dr. Walter G. Kendall of Atlantic, Mass., for 
an educational showing of grapes, arranged on a neat monks- 
cloth background foiled with grape shoots, the varieties being 
placed in the order of ripening. Dr. Kendall's vineyard, for- 
tunately, is located in a natural kettle hole, where he grows 
some of the vinifera grapes, Black Hamburg, Bakator, Ridier 
and Chasselas Rose, all of which he exhibited. 

Other exhibits considered worthy of gold medals by the 
judges were the displays of the Cranberry Canners, Inc., of 
South Hanson, Mass., and the Massachusetts State College, 
which exhibited onions and potatoes showing varieties, 
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grades, different packs and a miniature reproduction of an 
onion and potato farm. 

Much skill was evident in the display of fruits staged by 
Mrs. Ellerton James of Milton, Mass. (Louis Vasseur, gar- 
dener), which had a background of black velvet and a small 
hardy fig tree in fruit. An unusually large number of quinces 
was included in the display, some of the varieties being 
Orange, Meech Prolific, Bourgeat and Rea’s Mammoth. Pears 
in this display were also enormous, some of the varieties being 
Lincoln, Clairgeau, Louise Bonne and Sterckmans. 

So many grapes were used in the exhibition that the halls 
were filled with their aroma. In the decorative display class, 
John Bauernfeind of Medford, Mass., was a silver medal 
winner. The first prize and a silver medal in the 50-square- 
foot display of apples went to R. W. Pierce of Fitchburg, 
Mass., whereas a similar display of fruits attractively arranged 
won the first prize and a silver medal for Myron S. Wheeler 
of Berlin, Mass. 

A long bank of at least 25 kinds of vegetables shown in 
bushel boxes by the Boston Market Gardeners’ Association 
was the envy of all housewives who saw it. 

The Arnold Arboretum of Jamaica Plain, Mass., showed 
many of the wild apples of the world. Members of the Boston 
Mycological Club were present to instruct visitors as to which 
native mushrooms are edible and which poisonous. The Essex 
County Agricultural School of Hathorne, Mass., showed 
many new varieties of apples, pears, plums, grapes and culti- 
vated elderberries, some seen in Boston for the first time. An 
amazing assortment of new apples and pears came from the 
state experiment station at Geneva, N. Y. In this display 
were the apples Macoun, Milton, Lodi, Newfane, Red Sauce, 
Sweet Delicious, Tioga and Orleans. The station also showed 
a number of its seedling grapes and 20 varieties of cultivated 
filberts, which were practically unknown to most amateurs. 
The Norfolk County Agricultural School and the Jamaica 
Plain High School also had displays of fruits and vegetables. 

In conjunction with the exhibition, the first annual fruit 
judging contest in which high schools in the eastern part of 
Massachusetts competed, was held. The team of the Jamaica 
Plain High School won first place. 


The Horticultural Society of New York 


The monthly meetings of the Horticultural Society of New 
York, which have proved very successful in recent years, are 
to be continued the present season. These meetings will be 
held in the rooms of the society at 598 Madison Avenue, New 
York, at 2:30 on the dates indicated. There will be competi- 
tive classes at each meeting. The program for the season is 
as follows: 

October 18—Discussion, ‘‘Fruit,’’ by Dr. Fordyee C. Deitz. Competitive 
classes: professional, three dishes of fruit; amateur, container of outdoor 
flowers arranged for effect. 

November 15——Discussion, ‘‘Berried Shrubs,’’ by Mr. W. J. Ing. Com- 
petitive classes: professional, collection of outdoor material; amateur, 
vase of outdoor material arranged for effect. 

December 20——Discussion, ‘‘Insectivorous Plants,’’ by Mr. Arthur Herring- 
ton. Competitive classes: professional, specimen tropical plant; amateur, 
centerpiece for Christmas dinner table. 

January 17—Discussion, ‘‘House Plants’’ (repotting, air-layering, etc.), 
by Mr. Montague Free. Competitive classes: professional, pot or pan of 
forced bulbs; amateur, house plant grown by exhibitor. 

February 21—Discussion, ‘‘Conifers,"’ by Mr. Frederick W. Sparks. Com- 
petitive classes: professional, vase of freesias; amateur, evergreen decora- 
tion for hall table 

April 18—Discussion, ‘‘Early Spring Bulbs,’’ by Mrs. E. A. S. Peckham. 
Competitive classes: professional, collection of cut flowering shrubs; 
amateur, arrangement of cut flowering shrubs for hall table. 

May 16—Discussion, ‘Best Types of Grasses for Lawns,’’ by Mr. Howard 
B. Sprague. Competitive classes: professional, vase of tulips; amateur, 
arrangement of cut tulips, with or without other flowers, for luncheon 
or dinner table. 

June 20—Discussion, ‘‘Lilies,"’ by Mrs. Mortimer J. Fox. Competitive 
classes: professional, vase of lilies; amateur, arrangement of cut lilies, 
with or without other flowers, for hall table. ; 
The Society will conduct a series of evening lectures in its 


rooms at 598 Madison Avenue at 8:30 P.M. The list of 
topics and speakers follows: 
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November 23——‘‘Herbs,”” by Mrs. Hollis Webster. An interesting feature of 
this meeting will be an exhibit of herbs shown by Mrs. Webster and a 
representative collection of material from Culpeper House, London. 

December 14——‘‘Native Trees’ (illustrated), by Mr. Henry Hicks. 

January 1 1—‘‘Exploring for Orchids,’’ by Mrs. Cecile Hulse Matschat. 

January 25—‘‘Success with House Plants,’’ by Mrs. Arthur J. Collins, Jr. 
In conjunction with the above there will be an exhibit of house plants. 

February 8—‘‘Gardens for Shade’’ (illustrated), by Mrs. Livingston 
Farrand. 

February 15—‘“‘Native Plants,”’ by Mr. Robert Lemmon. 


National Council of Garden Club Federations 


The Fall board meeting of the National Council of State 
Garden Club Federations was held at Strawberry Mansion, 
Philadelphia, on October 4 and 5, in conjunction with the 
Central Atlantic regional meeting. The president, Mrs. Fred 
Joel Swift of Nyack, N. Y., presided. Eighteen states were 
represented at the board meeting — Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, lowa, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee and 
West Virginia. Plans for the next annual meeting, which will 
be held in Michigan in June, 1934, were presented. There 
will be a round table on shrubs, and a speaker on the sand 
dune flora, supplementing a visit to the sand dunes of Lake 
Michigan, besides business meetings and garden visiting. 

At the conclusion of the board meeting luncheon was 
served, and in the afternoon the regional meeting was held. 
Mrs. Duncan Brent, the regional vice-president, presided. 
About 200 members were present. 

The reports from the states were full of interest. Arkansas 
reported work on highway beautification. California has 
adapted the Florida beautification program to its state needs, 
has published a leaflet on outdoor advertising, in addition to 
its state magazine, Golden Gardens, and is urging nature edu- 
cation in the schools. Colorado is endeavoring to protect its 
fast vanishing native flora from the depredations of tourists. 
Many trees are being planted and the Garden Club Federation 
is employing a landscape architect to place them properly, un- 
employed men being used for labor. A state forester gives all his 
time to the spraying and pruning of shade trees and his serv- 
ices may be obtained by private individuals at a definite price. 

Connecticut is having a state survey by Mrs. W. L. Lawton 
of New York, financed by the garden clubs, and earnest work 
is being done on the billboards. Kentucky, too, is working 
against the billboards, and is trying to save the hills about 
Frankfort and the beautiful dogwood trees from destruction. 

Iowa is establishing an honor roll of club speakers, and 
each Iowa garden club is trying to start one more garden club 
in its town. 

New York has an active campaign against ragweed and 
poison ivy. New Jersey’s Conservation Committee has estab- 
lished parks and relief gardens, and has a three-year 
plan to teach conservation in the schools. The Girl 
Scouts are helping in the work against the Dutch 
elm disease. Billboards in this state are being con- 
centrated at gas stations. This state has seven 
garden centers, more than any other state in the 
country. 

Pennsylvania is doing important highway plant- 
ing, much of the material being given by the clubs. 
Unemployed labor is used. Azalea gardens have 
been established at Swarthmore College and a gold 
medal has been awarded to the Four Counties 
Garden Club for important work. 

Rhode Island is organizing new activities. The 
clubs are financing their flower shows by garden 
pilgrimages. Maryland has established two bird 
sanctuaries near tuberculosis sanitariums, and has 
tulip, rose and daffodil shows each year. The 
Maryland president closed her report with the 
following poem: 
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Unless my palm can press the soil, 
Unless my hand can pull the weed, 
Unless my brow is damp with toil, 
The garden is not mine indeed. 

West Virginia’s chief work is conserving the virgin beauty 
of its state. The clubs are hybridizing their native azaleas, and 
preserving them from destruction by the aid of state troopers 
on guard Sundays and holidays. Ohio reported a judging 
course, relief gardens and an important flower show. North 
Carolina reported an annual meeting held at a total expense 
of $15, a hard times achievement. In this state, golf clubs are 
becoming bird sanctuaries. 

Mrs. Forest Huttenlocher, first vice-president and chairman 
of publication and printing, reported that the leaflet on the 
advantages of a federation, compiled by Mrs. Edgar J. Smith 
of Massachusetts, had met with great popular approval. 

The meeting on Quarantine 37, to be held in Washington, 
D. C., on October 25, was discussed, and the president, Mrs. 
Fred Joel Swift, will represent the organization at that time. 

Dinner was served at seven, and at its conclusion, Mrs. 
Thomas Newhall, honorary president of the Garden Club 
Federation of Pennsylvania, gave an interesting account of the 
history of Strawberry Mansion and its association with 
Washington and Lafayette. John Wister talked about bulbs. 

The following day was devoted to garden visiting. In the 
morning, the gardens of Mrs. Clarence C. Zantzinger, the 
lovely Italian garden of Mrs. Franklin Pepper and the Wood- 
ward gardens were visited. A delicious luncheon was served at 
the home of the Pennsylvania president, Mrs. Alan Reed, at 
Wyncote, and her garden was enjoyed after the luncheon. 
Tea was served at 5 P.M. at the home of Mrs. Thomas 
Newhall, at Ithan. 


Pennsylvania Horticultural Society Nominations 


At the meeting of the nominating committee held on September 20, the 
following persons were nominated to serve on the executive council for 
three years beginning January 1, 1934: Mrs. William T. Elliott, Mr. 
George L. Farnum, Mr. Fairman R. Furness, Mr. S. S. Pennock, Mr. 
Thomas W. Sears, Mr. William J. Serrill and Mr. C. Frederick C. Stout. 
Mr. William Warner Harper was nominated to serve during 1934, to fill 
the unexpired term of Mr. Henry F. Michell, deceased. 

Additional nominations may be made in writing by 15 or more mem- 
bers of the society. They should be addressed to the secretary and mailed 
prior to the first day of November. If no nominations are made in addi- 
tion to those submitted by the nominating committee, an election by ballot 
will not be necessary and the executive council will, by motion, elect the 
candidates nominated by the committee. 

If additional nominations are received, the secretary will cause ballots 
to be printed containing the names of all the candidates, and will mail them 
to every member of the society as soon after November | as possible. This 
procedure is in accordance with section VIII of the by-laws, which governs 
nominations and elections. 

—John C. Wister, Secretary. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











HIGH LIGHTS OF THE PAST SEASON 


Certain interesting tendencies indicate the 
direction in which horticulture is traveling. 


trade in evergreens. Department stores, grocery stores 

and even filling stations have had evergreens for sale 
and at prices lower than ever before in the history of horti- 
culture. Apparently there has been a tremendous over-produc- 
tion of evergreens; even yet there seems to be no limit to the 
supply. One explanation of the surplus is found in the fact 
that landscape gardeners have stopped buying, because few 
estates are being laid out. In former years they absorbed great 
quantities of evergreen material. It is significant, however, that 
most of the evergreens which have been offered at bargain 
prices have been the more common kinds, although Japanese 
yews in various forms have been available, at least as small 
plants. 

It is safe to say that the nurserymen are propagating but 
few evergreens now; by another year the signs of over-produc- 
tion may diminish. Observation indicates that very many 
of the evergreens set out the past year on suburban grounds 
are fast losing their beauty through the lack of proper care 
or the attacks of red spider. Many of them will have suc- 
cumbed before another season opens and this fact may dis- 
courage the owners. It is to be hoped, however, that this orgy 
of evergreen planting will not interfere with the successful 
use of evergreen material in future years. Evergreens of the 
right kind, properly planted, are indispensable. 

Another high light is found in a tremendous demand for 
roses, especially climbing roses. No doubt, the establishment 
of municipal rose gardens in cities here and there throughout 
the country has helped to foster the enthusiasm of rose ama- 
teurs. This is well, for when all is said and done, no garden 
flower gives greater pleasure than the rose. Pests and fungus 
diseases do their best to dampen the gardener’s enthusiasm, 
but modern methods make possible the control of both pests 
and diseases if the growers possess a reasonable amount of 
perseverance. 

Climbing roses were especially popular last Spring and 


() JE of the high lights of the past season has been the 


amateurs were intrigued with the thought of obtaining flowers 
throughout the season from the so-called everblooming kinds. 
The reason for much of the disappointment that has been 
reported was explained by the Roving Gardener in the last 
issue of Horticulture and his promise of brighter days to come 
will doubtless be fulfilled. The everblooming climbing rose 
will justify itself if given time. 

While on the subject of roses, reference may be made to a 
curious condition of the past season. The polyantha rose Gruss 
an Aachen is one of the best and most popular of dwarf 
bedding roses, with large flowers resembling those of a hybrid 
tea rose. Ordinarily and according to all the catalogues, the 
flowers of Gruss an Aachen open to pale yellow and light 
pink, flushed with deeper tones. This year, however, reports 
from many places indicate that this rose was almost invariably 
white or at the best creamy white. Probablv there have been 
exceptions, but repeated comments and some complaints show 
that Gruss an Aachen has been misbehaving itself. 

Still another high light is found in the tremendous growth 
of interest in lilies. The formation of a national lily society 
seems inevitable. Such a society should really include Canada, 
for much of the best work in the breeding of lilies has been 
done by Miss Isabella Preston at Ottawa. The article by Mr. 
William N. Craig in this issue of Horticulture indicates the 
enormous popularity of the lily abroad, as was attested at 
the great lily conference held in London. Garden makers who 
wish to keep abreast of the times and to grow the best horti- 
cultural material to be obtained must give serious study to 
the lily situation. Probably there is no other garden flower 
which is being worked with on so wide a scale just now as 
is the lily, always excepting the rose. 

Reference to bulbous plants like the lily brings to mind 
another high light of the season, one which is focusing atten- 
tion on Washington just now. The long but losing fight made 
some years ago to prevent the imposition of embargoes on 
bulbs as advocated by Dr. C. L. Marlatt is still fresh in the 
minds of horticulturists. What was nominally an exclusion 
act for the purpose of keeping out pests became in effect a tariff 
measure to encourage the development of the bulb industry in 
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this country, especially the growing of Dutch bulbs. This 
industry has now become well established, particularly on the 
Pacific Coast and in the South. Millions of dollars have been 
invested in it. Many nurserymen have also propagated large 
stocks of various plants which are barred out by the quaran- 
tine exclusion act. 

Now comes Dr. Lee A. Strong, head of the bureau adminis- 
tering this act, with a statement indicating that he favors a 
much more liberal policy and inviting a reopening of the entire 
matter. In the meantime, the opinions of many persons who 
valiantly opposed the exclusion act have completely changed. 
The reason is obvious. Whereas they were buying at the for- 
mer time; now they are selling. They wanted to buy cheaply 
‘but they want to sell at a high price. Their opposition to a 
policy which they previously approved is logical. ‘hey had 
government assurance of continued protection, and if this 
protection is removed, they will be left high and dry. 

Nevertheless, the principle is obnoxious to many horticul- 
turalists, even those in the trade. Garden makers, and especially 
collectors, feel that they should be permitted to obtain the 
many new and fine bulbs and plants which are now shut out, 
provided they are willing to pay whatever the cost may be. 

The answer to the whole situation seems to lie in the repeal 
or modification of the present plant exclusion act and the 
immediate passage of a well digested tariff measure which will 
give adequate protection to bulb growers and nurserymen who 
have invested in American plantings, at the same time per- 
mitting the importation of such plants as are needed to round 
out American gardens or which are desired by connoisseurs. 

High lights differ materially in their tones. The next one 
is entirely different in character. It has to do with annuals. 
The recrudescence of popularity which has come to annuals 
is coincidental with their marked improvement. 

Annual flowers are among the most useful or ornamental 
plants, a fact which is coming to be realized. Perhaps there 
is a greater planting of annuals in the Middle West than in 
the East, but eastern garden makers have been fascinated with 
some of the newer forms and are thus being brought to con- 
sider the whole tribe. 

The usefulness of annuals lies in the wide range of color 
and form which they offer, the ease with which they can be 
grown and the long flowering season which they provide. The 
variety is infinite. Portulacas hug the ground, while tithonias 
grow far above a man’s head, yet both are annuals and will 
bloom in a few weeks from the time the seed is planted. 
Probably no variety has given such a fillip to the growing 
of annuals as the double nasturtium Golden Gleam, which 
has taken the country by storm. It is an amazingly fine annual 
for bedding purposes or for growing in porch boxes or even 
in pots. Some garden makers have expressed disappointment 
because they have failed with it, but the usual cause has been 
the presence of plant lice, which always infests nasturtiums, 
accumulating in great numbers on the under side of the leaves. 
After all, though, these plant lice or aphids are easily extermi- 
nated by weekly spraying with some nicotine sulphate prepa- 
ration like Black Leaf 40. Indeed, few plant pests can be dis- 
posed of so easily. ' 

Following on the heels of this nasturtium came the lovely 
Guinea Gold marigold, which has established itself in the 
hearts and gardens of amateurs throughout the country. Its 
marvelous color, its long season and its ability to withstand 
cold weather have contributed to its popularity. It can be 
used to advantage even as a cut flower, for it has long stems 
and good foliage and much less of the objectionable marigold 
odor than most varieties. Garden makers will fail unless they 
grow it in full sunlight and in soil which is somewhat sandy. 

The calendula Chrysantha, which made its appearance gen- 
erally in American seed catalogues this year, was suggested by 
Horticulture in the Spring as one of the best novelties of 1933, 
and so it has proved to be. The large yellow blooms have 
an erect shape and their substance is good. Having long stems, 
they make excellent cut flowers. 
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Calendula Chrysantha, One of the Season's Best Novelties 


One high light of the season may not be accepted .as such 
by readers in general. Yet from the writer's point of view, 
there has been a marked falling off in the prestige of rock 
gardens. This statement is not to be taken too seriously, how 
ever. The time is not yet ripe to write the history of the rise 
and fall of the rock garden. Nevertheless, the rock garden 
fever has surely abated and in many instances has assumed 
a milder form. 

Perhaps this is a roundabout way of saying that what was 
becoming an obstacle to xsthetic garden making is gradually 
being mellowed into an agreeable asset. Proof of the statement 
was visualized at the Spring show in Mechanics Building, 
Boston, Mass., when Ralph Hancock of Upper Montclair, 
N. J., put up a garden which won first prize in the rock gar- 
den class—a garden which has been talked about and repro- 
duced in various magazines ever since. Now this garden was 
as different from the ordinary conception of a rock garden as 
can well be imagined. It indicated, however, the type of rock 
garden which is finding favor among landscape architects of 
the better class. The rock garden movement is still plastic. 
Perhaps it will remain so. Indeed, that may be the best 
solution. 

One other high light remains to be mentioned and that is 
the shift of opinion in the matter of lawns. Even some 
agricultural college professors were carried away with the 
craze for bent lawns a few years ago, perhaps because of the 
very satisfactory use made of bent grasses on golf courses. 
Undoubtedly, there is a place for bent grasses—in mixtures 
in some parts of the country and used alone in others—but 
for the great northeast region nothing can surpass or equal the 
time-tried Kentucky blue grass for general lawn purposes. 
Most of the experts seem to have come back to this way of 
thinking after wandering in the wilderness of other grasses 
for two or three years. It is interesting to find a similar change 
in opinion in the matter of lime, which was anathema to 
many lawn experts a few years ago, but the use of which is 
now tolerated and even encouraged. 

Altogether, it has been a season full of interest and satisfac- 
tion in spite of unfortunate weather complications. The sea- 
son has introduced some surprises, but on the whole has 
contributed much to the advancement of horticulture. 
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LILIES AS THEY GROW IN ENGLAND 


HAT there is a great and growing interest in the cultiva- 

tion of lilies in British gardens is unquestioned. I recently 
have seen the gardens of many noted amateurs, including those 
of Major F. C. Sterne, whose large and wonderfully attractive 
garden was originally a disused chalk quarry in southern 
Sussex. Here I saw Lilium centifolium, one of Reginald 
Farrer’s introductions, fully eight feet in height. In his green- 
houses were large stocks of this imposing lily, which flowers 
later than L. regale. I visited Colonel G. S. Napier, also in 
Sussex, E. A. Bowles at Waltham Cross, Lady Falmouth at 
Chertsey in Surrey—who incidentally does most of her own 
gardening and has much success with our North American 
varieties,—Dr. Fred Stoker on the fringe of Epping Forest 
in Essex, William Robinson of Gravetye Manor in Sussex— 
the dean of British horticulturists, whose pupil the late Miss 
Gertrude Jekyll was and who blazed the way, starting back 
in 1874, for the present trend in gardening and a proper ap- 
preciation of hardy perennials. Mr. Robinson has passed the 
ninety-fifth year of his active life, but his interest in garden- 
ing is undimmed. No visit to Britain is complete without an 
inspection of his lovely 600-acre estate, also of the marvellous 
estate owned by the president of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, Mr. H. D. McLaren, Bodnant Hall in North Wales, 
where lilies of all types are done extremely well. My conclu- 
sions are that while some lily varieties like the martagons, 
chalcedonicums, testaceums and new varieties like farreri and 
wardi are grown better in England than in the United States, 
we have a better climate for the bulk of lilies and can grow 
them more successfully. 

L. henrut is very happy and we can never hope to see such 
giganteum himalaicums as are produced there. Maxwill is the 
most favored of the newer lilies; it hails from Canada. The 
regal lily succeeds well but flowers are smaller than with us. 
L. willmottie, L. davidi, L. davmottie (another Canadian) 
L. brownt and L. candidum are very well done. At the great 
lily conference, Sir William Lawrence (who is very well 
posted on all hardy plant material, and who incidentally will 
be seen here next Spring as chairman of the judges at the three 
great eastern flower shcws) spoke of seeing candidums of the 
Salonica type in a garden at Southampton seven to eight feet 
high and carrying twenty-five to thirty flowers per stalk and 
giganteum with equally as many flowers and twelve feet in 
height. 

L. tigrinum, which runs wild in many parts of New Eng- 
land, is not very happy in English gardens, nor are many suc- 
cessful plantings of L. spectosum seen. L. auratum does better 
than here, but it peters out. with disease as it does in this 
country. 

Many amateurs are forming collections and eagerly buy 
the new varieties as they appear. They fuss over them a great 
deal, resisting the menace of slugs—which we fortunately 
do not have—and vagaries of weather. Commercial plantings 
are small compared with us and run heavily to the rarer and 
unusual varieties. 

The great exhibition of lilies held in the new Horticultural 
Hall, Vincent Square, London, was undoubtedly the largest, 
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most comprehensive and most delightfully arranged ever seen. 
Groups on the floors were marvellous, especially the imposing 
ones from Wallaces and Constables from Tunbridge Wells, 
arranged naturally, the groups of lilies being dotted through 
bambusas, rhododendrons, Japanese maples, Prunus pissardi, 
purple beeches and other shrubs. 

Big colonies of such varieties as regale, chalcedonicum, testa- 
ceum, the martagons and others, as many as fifty or more 
spikes in each, and numerous stately stalks of giganteum 
himalaicum were very stunning. 

There were four lecture sessions, lasting three hours each, 
and an audience of some three hundred stayed through to the 
end, showing the keenest interest in every subject handled. 
The acoustics in the lecture hall could hardly have been im- 
proved upon. Regrets were general that Dr. A. B. Stout, Dr. 
David Griffiths and Miss Isabella Preston, all of whom sent 
splendid papers, could not be present, but Mrs. M. J. Fox fo 
Peekskill, N. Y., William E. Marshall of New York and the 
writer did their best to represent the United States. 

The hospitality of the Royal Horticultural Society in fur- 
nishing teas, luncheons and dinners through their splendid 
restaurant service, the complimentary dinner given by the 
president, Mr. McLaren, at his town house and the outings 
arranged to see the lily collections at Kew and Wisley were 
greatly appreciated and at Wisley it was thrilling to see Meco- 
nopsis betonicifolia baileyi nearly seven and one-half feet high 
and still flowering in late July. All of these things will remain 
with us as very pleasant memories. 

—William N. Craig. 
Weymouth, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY’S FEDERATED CLUBS 


HE annual meeting of the Federated Garden Clubs of New 

Jersey was held October 9, in the ball-room of Hotel 
Suburban, East Orange. Thousands of dahlia blooms were 
staged by the New Jersey Dahlia Society, represented by Mr. 
J. W. Johnston, Mrs. Charles H. Stout and Mr. W. W. 
Maytrott. Mrs. Cyrus H. Vail presided at the morning session 
and the delegates were welcomed by Mrs. Fred R. Hood, 
president of the hostess club. Mrs. Frederic Kellogg, honorary 
president of the national council, presented Mrs. Vail with 
a bronze replica of the state federation medal. Later Mrs. 
Vail received a silver bowl from members of her board. 

Mrs. Garret Smith, chairman of conservation, presented a 


resolution which read as follows: 

Inasmuch as the highway commission has removed from office the compe- 
tent landscape architect directing roadside beautification and 

Inasmuch as we regard this action as a serious crippling of necessary work, 

Be it resolved that the Federated Garden Clubs of New Jersey protest 
against leaving this important post vacant and urgently request that a land- 
scape architect be appointed at the earliest moment. 

This resolution was adopted unanimously. Mrs. Garret 


Smith was recently appointed to serve as director of the New 
Jersey Shade Tree Commission. 

It was voted to again participate in the March New York 
Flower Show. During the noon hour and before luncheon 
was served, many guests visited the Garden Center of the 
Oranges. There are garden centers at Hackensack, Elizabeth, 
Oranges, Rahway, Cedar Grove, Bloomfield, and Radburn. 

At the annual election the slate as presented by Mrs. Elliott 
Averett was elected as follows: President, Mrs. Charles W. 
Holton, Essex Fells; first vice-president, Mrs. M. J. Fitz- 
patrick, Sterlington; recording secretary, Mrs. John S. An- 
deregg, Colonia; directors, Mrs. Joseph H. Burroughs, Jr. of 
Glen Ridge, Mrs. R. C. Roebling of Trenton, Mrs. Herman 
Cook of Madison, Miss Ida K. Jacob of Maplewood and Mrs. 
Russell E. Watson of New Brunswick. 

Mrs. Charles W. Holton presided at the afternoon session 
and Mrs. James Baird lectured on her rock-garden and bird 
and plant sanctuary in Scarsdale. 

—AMrs. Russell A. Shirrefs. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER ‘ 





was somewhat of a surprise to me to learn that nearly 
200 remedies for ivy-poisoning have been listed by Pro- 
fessor James B. McNair in his book “‘Rhus Dermatitis.’’ To 
be sure I have read of unusual remedies such as rubbing the 
crushed leaves of plantain over the blistered skin. Judging 
from an article in the journal of the New York Botanical 
Garden by Dr. Robert T. Morris, jewel-weed is a popular 
antidote with many persons. ‘““The juice of this plant will 
‘cure like a charm’ in some cases of ivy-poisoning,’’ according 
to the doctor, and yet he recounts one experiment in which, on 
the contrary, jewel-weed aggravated the poison. He states in 
explanation that persons react differently to remedies and that, 
furthermore, the same remedy is more or less effective depend- 
ing upon which of the three stages the ivy-poisoning is in. 
This fact is one of the most profound questions of modern 
medicine and a scientific explanation for it is not available. 

Only one remedy in his experience is actually helpful in all 
three stages of ivy poisoning. The method is to powder the 
affected region with thymol iodide, then brushing melted 
paraffin over the powder. The doctor warns, however, that 
“even that simple procedure should be under the eye of a 
physician.’’ Persons are advised not to use any kind of anti- 
dote taken through the mouth or hypodermatically. 

It is desirable in many instances, of course, to destroy 
poisonous members of the sumac family that are on the 
premises and yet they have an ornamental value, as for 
instance, poison ivy with its brilliantly colored Autumn 
foliage. The seeds of poisonous sumac furnish food for the 
birds in Winter. Many climbing and low growing species 
remain green in times of severe drought. Live stock animals 
and deer eat this foliage with no apparent harm to them. 

The poisonous plants may be destroyed on the home 
grounds by grubbing them out by hand if one is immune. 
The hands and arms may be made temporarily immune by 
washing them in any one of several solutions of astringent 
iron salts and allowing the solution to dry. The doctor sug- 
gests, on the other hand, that the plants may be killed by 
powdering them with calcium salt at a time of day when 
dew will catch and hold the powder. One may even spray the 
plants with water, preferably when the sun is shining, and 
powder them with the salt. In one week the plants will be 
found dead, roots and all. Naturally this weed killer will 
destroy other vegetation. Furthermore, it is safer to use 
calcium chlorate in its powder form because if a solution 
should fall on the clothing and dry, it might undergo spon- 
taneous combustion. Calcium chlorate is available from seed 
stores in perforated sifter boxes or large quantities can be 
purchased by the drum. 


BELIEVE much of the 

prevalent alarm over the 
spread of the Dutch elm dis- 
ease is not warranted. Dr. 
W. H. Rankin of the state 
experiment station at Geneva, 
N. Y., states that the only 
known carrier of the disease 
is a small beetle which infests 
the bark of the elm tree. This 
beetle is limited in its range, 
having been found only in 
the territory from Boston 
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another unless the elm bark beetle is present to transport the 
spores. No evidence of the disease has been found west of the 
Hudson River. 

It is not wise to take undue satisfaction from these state- 
ments, however, because the situation is critical in areas where 
the disease exists, according to Dr. Rankin. Apparently, the 
only control so far discovered is the elimination of sources 
of infection, which means seeking out and removing diseased 
and beetle infested trees. 


HILE visiting the Harvard Botanic Garden, Cambridge, 

Mass., in mid-July, I noticed a color combination that 
is well worth making a note of. In a warm, sunny border 
near the greenhouse were growing together the purple balloon 
flower Platycodon grandiflorum and the Peruvian lily, Alstre- 
meria aurantiaca. Both plants were at their height of bloom 
and the purple contrasted remarkably well with the orange- 
yellow of the Peruvian lily. 

Mr. Francis Lazenby, in charge of the Botanic Garden, 
experiences no difficulty in growing the Peruvian lily. The 
plants are given no care and they Winter satisfactorily with- 
out protection. It is unfortunate that this member of the 
amaryllis family from Chile is not more widely grown in 
gardens. For that matter, there are few nurseries which offer 
alstroemerias in their catalogues. The fact that the plants 
spread by fleshy roots makes it possible to get a large clump 
in the garden within a few years’ time. Yet transplanting is 
not easy, as the roots are brittle. This may be one explanation 
why but few nurseries have plants in stock. Amateurs, how- 
ever, can grow A. aurantiaca and several other kinds from 
seeds sown in the Spring in pots. With a little patience, one 
may get flowering size plants in a year which, when estab- 
lished in the garden, will multiply rapidly bearing delightful 
lily-like blossoms on two-to-three-foot stems above very 
healthy foliage during July and August. 


HAVE been receiving some very pleasant comments about 

the beauties of Prospect Park in Brooklyn, N. Y., the past 
season, and the accompanying photograph was sent to me to 
illustrate the delightful use of edging plants in bordering a 
long flight of steps. As will be seen by the illustration, the 
combination of Bellis perennis and other plants produced an 
unusual and altogether pleasing effect. It is evident that park 
superintendents are happily getting away from the old- 
fashioned ideas of park decoration and are trying to keep 
abreast of the times in their planting schemes. I can well be- 
lieve that the garden clubs 
have had a hand in bringing 
this about. 


OME of the visitors to the 
great fruit and vegetable 
show recently held in Boston 
were surprised to find a large 
display of elderberries in the 
exhibit of the Essex County 
Agricultural School, of which 
Mr. Fred A. Smith is director. 
These persons were not fa- 
miliar, 1 suppose, with the 
fact that elderberries have 





south to Philadelphia. Ap- 
parently the disease cannot 
be spread from one tree to 





Plant Edging for Garden Steps in Prospect Park, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


culinary possibilities not to 
be overlooked. The improved 
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varieties which Mr. Smith is growing produce large berries 
in immense quantities—berries which are available for the 
making of jellies and pies as well as for other purposes, one of 
which, as is well known, is the making of wine. 

Mr. Smith relates that on the occasion of a large dinner 
given for certain officials, pies made of these elderberries were 
served. The pies were eaten with great relish under the im- 
pression that they were blueberry pies. No one realized the 
deception until Mr. Smith himself revealed it, although several 
of those present remarked that the seeds seemed rather large 
for blueberry seeds. 

The elderberry has distinct ornamental value, especially 
when planted around a pond or in other low places, although 
it will thrive in any ordinary 
garden soil. Its blossoms are 
very handsome and I[ am told 
that wine is Often made from 
them, although it is difficult 
for me to understand how 
this can be. 
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N a recent issue of Hortt- 

culture (September 15) 
Miss Edith A. Roberts and 
Miss Julia R. Lawrence of 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., reported on their ex- 
periences in growing lycopo- 
diums and made particular 
mention of L. luctdulum as 
an excellent plant for rock 
gardens. I have been able to 
obtain a photograph of a 
group of these plants grown under the direction of these 
enthusiastic gardeners and it is reproduced herewith. The 
picture seems to indicate that this is indeed a desirable lyco- 
podium for rock garden use, and the fact that it can be propa- 
gated readily from cuttings is an additional recommendation. 


TWO VERY USEFUL EUPATORIUMS 


OR many years, a shady border at Breeze Hill has been the 

home of the white snakeroot, the most unfair and awkward 
name of a plant which is botanically Eupatortum utrtice- 
foltum, or E. ageratoides. Not one of these three names comes 
easily off the tongue or excites the proper memory of an ad- 
mirable August- and September-blooming subject which once 
planted needs no further attention, because it will spread ‘‘all 
over the map”’ and needs only to be pulled out where one does 
not want it. Its misty, soft white bloom fits perfectly with its 
clear blue sister, E. caelestinum, of somewhat lower growth, 
which years ago I first came to know as Conoclinium ceelesti- 
num. This fine plant is easily remembered as ‘‘Mistflower,”’ 
though why it should be called misty and the softer and finer 
white sort be snaky, I don’t know! 

The mistflower has been less plentiful heretofore, until this 
year when it seems to have pervaded. It is peculiar in that its 
roots, which are very late in sending up Spring shoots, are 
just a bundle of somewhat disjointed white strings and are 
thus easily disturbed and more easily overlooked. 

Where I have been looking at it before these words were 
written, the mistflower fits in with the snakeroot to make a 
charming September picture against a background of dark 
shrubs. Both subjects will stand sun as well as shade, and the 
character of the conoclinium, as I like to call it, was shown 
when a well-known horticultural editor a few days ago called 
it ageratum. He was warranted, because until the foliage is 
examined it is almost identical with that well-known annual, 
though with much more substance and general garden value. 

To me, September bloom has value in its relation to the 
mature greenery of the time. The hardy asters tend often to 
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A Group of Lycopodium Lucidulum Plants at Vassar College 
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be disturbingly tall, though the new Perry dwarf hybrids 
that are now, for the first time, showing at Breeze Hill evi- 
dently introduce an entirely new note in the family of Michzl- 
mas daisies. 

The first of the eupatoriums above mentioned is very 
easily transplanted, at almost any time before it comes into 
bloom. If a little care is used to fit with it the white-string 
roots of its sister, some really charming effects can be had to 
lighten the sober and somewhat somber masses of mature 
summer foliage. Both subjects are easy to have and to hold. 
They provide an enormous contrast to the bolder native 
eupatoriums, including the outstanding Joe-Pye-Weed and 
the strong gray-white flowers of the boneset, neither of which 

belong in an ordinary garden. 


= —J. Horace McFarland. 
ee Harrisburg, Pa. 


COMPANIONS FOR 
DELPHINIUMS 
HERE seems to be a de- 


mand for a yellow flower 
to grow as a companion plant 
to delphiniums. In this capac- 
ity several thermopsis species 
are giving satisfactory service. 
The large clover-like gray- 
green leaves are not too con- 
spicuous, and the long spikes 
of bright clear yellow lupine- 
like flowers appear simulta- 
neously with the delphinium 
blooms and harmonize beau- 
tifully with them in form and color. Thermopsis caroliniana, 
from the mountains of North Carolina and T. montana, are 
hardy and are easily obtained. The latter is a lower-growing 
species and has been found very useful for planting in front of 
the delphinium. 
—Lester Rowntree. 


Carmel, Cal. 


PLANTING LILACS IN THE AUTUMN 


ILACS set out in the Autumn often thrive fully as well as 
those which are planted in the Spring. The work may be 
done in October or through November. Lilacs are strong- 
growing plants, and should be set out in soil which has been 
well fertilized and carefully dug over. If some well-rotted 
manure can be worked into the soil, so much the better. 
Whenever possible, named varieties should be on their own 
roots or grafted on privet. If the stock of common lilac is 
used, it is likely to throw up suckers which will gradually 
crowd out the named kinds, much to the annoyance of the 
owner. 


HOW TO MAKE NATURAL GARDENS 


“Informal Gardens’’ by H. Stuart Ortloff. Published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York. Price $1.60. 

R. H. STUART ORTLOFF uses the terms informal 

and naturalistic interchangeably. Instead, therefore, in 

his latest book “‘Informal Gardens,’’ of discussing flower gar- 

dens that normally would be included under that title, the 

bulk of the emphasis is on wild gardens of native trees, shrubs 
and evergreens. 

The informal style of garden, as he has defined it, should 
be used on irregularly shaped lots, uneven ground, or wooded 
places where the formal treatment is difficult to handle, too 
expensive to achieve, or entirely out of keeping with the sur- 
roundings. By employing this style, the ground may be used 
as it is found with only slight changes. 


BEGONIA GROWERS SWAP EXPERIENCES 


The Begonia Club with 14 members, in 10 states, 
meets once in three months, by means of round 
robin letters. The notes below are from these letters. 


From California. Begonias do not like to be shifted in the 
Fall. It is their resting period, and they will either sulk or die. 
A better way is to put the cutting in a small pot of good soil, 
with a little sand around the end, and then to set the pot in a 


sand box, this being done in Summer. They will start just as 
well as in a flat and one can move the pot without disturbing 
the roots. I have some Rex leaves in sand and some in pots. 
Those in sand must be left until next Spring before being 
transplanted. 

It is not harmful to move pots unless one moves them in 
the Fall, and into a different atmosphere than the one in 
which they have been growing. I had a pot of Incarnata in 
the hothouse that began to look rusty and dry. | took it out 
into the lath house and it perked up right away. Now I leave 
it outside, as it seems to like a cool place. 

A walk through the lath house shows begonias growing in 
beds in the ground where they have more root room and keep 
moister than in pots. I really believe some begonias hate pots. 
It is like shutting a child up in the house all the time. I have 
better success growing them in boxes, as the sides of the pots 
get dry and hot, and it affects the roots. My Compta begonia 
is eight feet tall and great bunches of the small white flowers 
adorn it. I never have trouble with Wettsteini; I can stick a 
slip down anywhere and it will root. I believe it likes a rather 
dry situation. I like Sandersoni (coral) and it grows well in 
the lath house. The bright flowers and small plant make it an 
ideal house plant. 

From Kansas. | do not think Wettsteini is very long last- 
ing in any collection or climate. Sandersoni, I would not 
mourn for; it is not worth growing—I discarded mine long 
ago. Madame Fanny Giron is very wonderful when at its best. 

From Massachusetts. | have done one new thing this 
Summer—that is, it was new to me. On the 23rd of July I 
prepared a flat of sand, just as I would for geraniums, and set 
my begonia cuttings in it. I set the flat on the ground, under 
the trees, and did not water it more than twice. By September 
Ist, nearly all the cuttings were rooted and ready to pot. I do 
not think one of them died. This surely is an easy way to 
propagate. 

It is true that Fall is not a good time to move begonias, 
but mine came through just the same, and are now growing 
sturdily. Last year, I had a Gilsoni and a Bertha du Chateau 
Rocher, sent from California, and though I kept them alive, 
they did not prosper. I rooted cuttings of them, and now have 
vigorous small plants coming along. | believe that is the 
quickest and surest way to acclimate plants from another 
climate. 

Last year, I kept my Evansianas in large pots and set them 
in full sun. They did not do well. This Summer, I set them 
in the ground, in the shade, and they thrived. If a begonia 
gets infested with mite or thrip or disease of any kind, one 
has nothing but trouble. It is better to discard it and get 
healthy stock. Some of mine that have had their troubles in 
the house, recover outdoors and make astonishing growth. 
I believe the average house plant suffers from lack of fresh 
air. It is difficult to admit air and at the same time avoid the 
fatal draughts. 

If you set your flower pots in saucers which are practically 
full of sand that is at all times kept wet, your potted plants 
will not dry out so quickly. I apply scale mixture with a 
toilet atomizer, using equal parts of denatured alcohol and 
water and adding a very small drop of Black Leaf 40 to each 
filling of the atomizer. To get such a small drop, dip the end 





of a broom straw into the Black Leaf 40 and then into the 
mixture. This will kill the scale, but two or three applications 
may be needed. 

I think many of us make the mistake of wetting small 
plants too much when packing them for shipment. Not long 
ago, I received a box which had been packed only 48 hours, 
evidently very wet, and the plants were ruined. Trying to 
profit by this experience, I sent some rooted Rex cuttings to 
California, packing them dry, or just about as they would 
naturally be when growing, and was much pleased to hear 
later that most of them went through all right. Plants closely 
wrapped get little if any ventilation and hence cannot dry out. 

I have rooted all my leaves of Rex either in fine coal cinders 
or sand, pinning them down if necessary. | prefer cinders to 
sand. [he following method of planting Begonia semper- 
florens seeds has always brought me good results. We plant 
them in shallow pans, as we never water them from the top, 
and you can set the pans in water long enough to obtain the 
desired moisture easier than if they were in flats. We have 
considerable leaf mould in the soil, and water well a few 
hours before planting the seeds. The seed is scattered as thinly 
as possible after the soil in the pan has been firmed down, 
then sprinkled very lightly with a little sand and leaf mould, 
sifted very fine, firmed again, and covered with a pane of 
glass. The moisture gathers on glass and at night we turn the 
glass over. If planted in May, one should have fine Fall 
plants. (Note. This member has a greenhouse. ) 

From Maryland. A neighbor of mine grows her begonias 
in rich soil indoors, and uses Stimuplant to fertilize them. Her 
plants are as tall as the average person, and the bedding varie- 





T he Lovely Begonia Mme. Fanny Giron 
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—Exciting ! 
New TREES and SHRUBS 


There isn’t another catalog printed like our new 32-page “Autumn 
Planting”! From us you can buy the rarest and most exquisite things 
(grafted, most of them, and balled and burlapped — several times 
transplanted ).... Here are some of them: 


Azaleas—50 beautiful sorts 
Rhododendrons—34 kinds 
Dove Tree, Franklinia and 
Stewartia 
Self-fertile American Holly 
New) 
Cotoneaster (13 varieties) 





This unusual cat- 
alog mailed Free 
if you will men- 
tion Horticul- 
ture. It’s worth 
writing for. 


Six dwarf Pines and Spruces 

Nine dwarf Junipers 

Dwarf and Weeping Hem- 
locks 

Flowering Crabs (16 varie- 
ties) 

New Blueberries (marble- 
size) 

Hardy new Hybrid Nut Trees 








New Dwarf Rose Rouleti 





Evergreen Barberries, Heather, Daphne, Pachystima, Leiophyllum, etc. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Meno Re e's. x. 50 Church Street, New York City 


And then, we have a complete assortment of small evergreen 
and deciduous shrubs for the nursery or for reforestation. 
Sizes from two inches up. Prices from one-half cent each up. 











ROCK PLANTS PLANTED IN OCTOBER 


will give excellent results next Summer 
NEW ENGLAND'S COLDEST NURSERY 
Offers hundreds of varieties of Rock Plants 


A few of our 22 Saxifrages 9 Rare Gems from Canada’s Cliffs 


EE aise 5.6 6: Gee Gclnae $ .35 Apemette stricta ..........- $.35 
0 err erry -50 Astragalus Blakei ......... .50 
en te -50 #Drabaarabisans........... 35 
oe -75 Draba fladnizensis ......... 35 
8. Bathoniensis ........... -50 Erigeron hyssopifolius ..... -50 
OS SP eer -75 _ Potentilla tridentata ....... 25 
S. oppositifolia ...........6 1.00 Primula mistassinica ....... .50 
SO) Eee .35 Solidago Cutleri ........... 35 
eee -50 Vaccinium Vitis-Idaea ..... -75 


We not only grow the finest of Alpines but also grow the best varieties of 
Hardy Roses, Evergreens, Shade Trees, Shrubs, Perennials, Fruit Trees and 
Small Fruit Plants. No nursery in America has a better list of Hardy stock, 
and better or more sturdy stock CANNOT be grown. Send for our Catalog. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc., Dept. H, Barre, Vermont 











BARGAINS I LUXURY 





For as little as $3.00 a day you can enjoy the 
luxury and Minute Man Service of this famous 
hotel. Located in the smart Grand Central Zone, 
one block from Park Avenue. Restaurant prices 
are amazingly economical, too—luncheon 65c 
and dinner with dancing, $1.00, in the cool, care- 
fully conditioned air of the Silver Grill. 


HOTEL LEXINGTON 


48TH AND LEXINGTON AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK 
Under Ralph Hitz Direction « Chas. E. Rochester, Manager 


Other Hotels under Ralph Hitz Direction: Book-Cadillac, Detroit; 
Netherland-Plaza, Cincinnati; Ritz-Carlton, Atlantic City; Van Cleve, Dayton 
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ties have leaves as large as teacups. My aunt has a Verschaffel- 
tiana growing in soil from a Spring hotbed, and it has very 
large leaves. Recently I visited in Pennsylvania and have 
never seen such Rex and other begonias, all in gallon crocks, 
without any drainage hole. All the growers used horse 
manure, scalded with hot water, cooled and poured on the 
plants, for fertilizer. 

From Minnesota. | have no trouble in starting slips in sand 
and transplanting in the Fall. However, there is a layer of an 
inch of peat in the bottom of the box, and when I remove the 
slips, the roots are imbedded in the peat, which clings to them 
and forms tl-eir immediate contact in the new home. Perhaps 
that has something to do with my success. 

From Montana. I have about 75 plants in 35 varieties, 
including a few bedding sorts. These plants are distributed at 
eight windows. The pots stand on low bookcases covered 
with glass to prevent injury to the wood. The tops of the 
bookcases, at six of the windows, reach to the bottom of the 
window sills. At the other two windows, the case is nearly 
a foot lower than the window sill. I consider this to be a 
great advantage, because the plants receive top light; the light 
strikes them at a favorable angle, and the plants are not drawn 
strongly to the glass. If I were to do it again, 1 would have 
the pot supports from 8 to 12 inches below the sills, accord- 
ing to the size of the plant. 

I like to mix peat with the potting soil, and use only a 
trace of manure, just enough to provide the bacteria needed to 
induce decomposition of the peat. I start cuttings in a mixture 
of sand and peat, equal parts, each cutting in a two-inch pot. 
They are kept in a cellar window until growing well. I prefer 
superphosphate to bone meal, and for nitrogen I use urea 
(Floranid) on all plants large and small, but only half as 
strong as the directions state. Nitrate of soda is not good, as it 
induces an alkaline condition of the soil. Like all beginners, 
I used to lose many plants, young and old. Since I have 
learned not to turn plants around with their backs to the 
light, and not to overpot and overwater, I never lose a plant. 

Among my favorite varieties I will mention Coralline 
Lucerna, of which I have three magnificent plants with leaves 
sometimes over 11 inches long. Sandersoni does well, blooms 


| persistently. Carnot, with leaves fully 12 inches long, is hard 


to excel. An interesting bedding variety is Vernon Duplex, 
originated by the begonia master, Robinson, of Pt. Loma, 
Calif. It is moderately double, blooms large, hardy as a weed. 
It comes in red, pink and white. Wettsteini is, of course, a 
slow, small grower, but blooms persistently, and since I have 
grown it on the dry side, it does not drop its leaves very 
much. I like Sachsen and Preusan—they are compact, bushy 
growers. I grow Sachsen on the dry side, and crowd the roots. 

A few weeks ago I sowed seeds of three bedding varieties 
just to see what they were like. I used seed pans, with a mix- 
ture of sandy loam and peat, equal parts, also a little charcoal 


| in powdered form. The seeds came up very thickly. After 


taking out about nine out of ten, the pans are full of seed- 
lings about one-quarter of an inch tall now. These should be 
nice plants in early Spring. They are Love's Glow and Gustav 
Knaake, salmon, and Wurtemburgia, red. 

From Vermont. Most varieties drop their leaves when we 
subject them to the dry air of our living room, but the major- 
ity of those that we have put into the Wardian cases do well, 
whether Rex or others. For us, it is the Wardian case in 
Winter and the cloth-covered coop in Summer. I am thinking 


| of making a cloth house for next year. I will put up a frame 
| just high enough so that I can walk under it, and cover it 


with cloth. I think begonias dislike pots. Some of the most 
beautiful plants I have ever seen have been in tin containers, 
and I have come to believe that pots, unless they can be 
buried in earth, cause the roots to dry out and die. 

When transplanting from a small pot to a larger one, I 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 
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PRIZE 
. At the Cen of Progress, 

BRAND’S PEO S scored 119 
points of a possible 130! Six 
first awards, two seconds, one 
™ third; American Peony Society 
| Gold Medal. Hansina Brand 
peony won the Farr Memorial 
4 Gold Medal (“Best Flower in 
the Show’). 

Send for New Fall Catalog 
i Over 200 gorgeous varieties—singles, 
fj doubles, Japs—all colors—early, mid- 
@ season, late. New French Own-Root 
Lilacs — Iris, Phlox, Delphinium, 
Oriental Poppies. Sensational values. 
Write today. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 
142 E. Division 





F BRANDS 
PEONIES 





Paribault, Minn. 





GLADIOLUS 


Our two new varieties 
MR. LOUIS G. ROWE and 
SEABROOK WHITE 


with many others to be listed in our Fall 


List. Write for one. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 





SHEFFIELD BULB FARM 
BURTON, WASH. 

Growers of 

Lilies — Tigridias — Tulips 


Send for eur CATALOGUE illustrated 
in colors. 











CHELTENHAM NURSERIES 
(Cheltenham, Pa.) 
for 


Hardy Perennials 
(Catalogue on Request) 
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often find that a mass of fine roots have spread out just under 
the surface of the earth until they reached the side of the pot, 
which, being porous, admits the air, and this kills the tiny 
rootlets. As I dig out the center of the ball of dirt, I find there 
are no roots there. This teaches me that begonias do not re- 
quire depth of soil but plenty of room to spread out below 
the surface. 
—Bessie W. Buxton, Secretary. 

Peabody, Mass. 


YEW CUTTINGS ROOTED IN WATER 


EAR SIR: I wonder if any of your readers have ever tried 
to root cuttings of evergreens in water and what luck 
they have had. Last Winter I cut some branches of Taxus 
cuspidata capitata which I put in a glass bowl with some ivy. 
The ivy invariably makes roots, and this Spring when I got 
around to planting it out, I was utterly amazed to find that 
seven out of nine branches of yew had the strongest root 
growth I have ever seen—very much better than any roots of 
cuttings taken in August and kept through the Winter in 
the greenhouse. The seven cuttings are potted now, are making 
new growth and doing very well. 

One advantage of water cuttings is that they do not require 
any care. I simply changed the water several times and was 
particular to keep the bowl full to the top always. Another 
advantage is that the cuttings were about three times the 
size of any sand cutting. 

I cannot find anything about water cuttings in my book, 
and I wonder if I have just stumbled on something and 
whether it would hold good with all evergreens. I plan to try 
out some others this Winter. 

—Mrs. W. F. Bevan. 
Ruxton, Md. 


BAILEY’S NEW CONIFER BOOK 

‘The Cultivated Conifers,’’ by L. H. Bailey. Published by The Macmillan 
Co., New York, N. Y. Price $7.50. 

O great has become the variety of evergreens in cultivation 

that Dr. L. H. Bailey has divided them into two groups, 
the first of which—conifers—now occupies one volume, a 
successor to his ““The Cultivated Evergreens.’’ A second book 
will follow later on the broad-leaved evergreens. The present 
volume records about 1,000 species and varieties of yews, 
taxads, pines, firs, spruces, cedars, larches, cypresses, junipers 
and related evergreens that are in cultivation north of Mexico. 
In a very thorough and botanical manner, these evergreens are 
described and many are illustrated. 

“The Cultivated Conifers’ naturally takes its place as the 
standard reference on the subject in the garden library. Minor 
errors in the old book have, in the conifer book, been cor- 
rected, although some illustrations are, unfortunately, care- 
lessly mislabelled. 











HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


East Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 
Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 











Rock Gardens 


DAPHNE MEZEREUM 


Lovely dwarf shrub, now rare in gar- 
dens. Grows slowly to 3 or 4 ft. Purple- 
pink, fragrant flowers in April before 
the leaves. Likes half shade. Plant now 
to bloom next year. Stocky plants, well 
budded, 


1 ft. 75c each (postage & packing 20c) 
1% ft. $1 each (postage & packing 25c) 


GRAY & COLE ward Hill, Mass. 


$2.00 per year. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 











522-H Fifth Avenue, New York City 





If you want reliable advice on rock garden- 
ing, read the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Every 
issue contains useful information on that 
subject. Sold by mail, only. 25c a copy or 
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NARCISSUS 


Delightful Species for Y our 
Rock Garden 


Bulbocodium conspicuus (Hoop Petti- 
coat). Tiny, golden yellow. Dozen 
$1.50, 100 $10.00. 


Triandrus albus ( Angels’ Tears). White. 
Dozen $1.75, 100 $12.00. 


Postpaid 
Illustrated Bulb Foider Free! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 FANEUIL HALL SQ., BOSTON, MASS. 
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LILACS 


Several New Chinese Species 
All on their own roots 
Syringa Refliexa 


Marvelous Pink Blossoms 
Discovered by the late E. H. Wilson 


Lilacs Tomentella, Yunnanensis, 
Lutece, Nanceiana Floreal, 
Microphylla, Swegenzowii, etc. 
$2.50 each 2 for $4.50 3 for $6.00 
Send for Descriptive Circular 


UPTON NURSERY COMPANY 
4838 Spokane Avenue Detroit, Mich. 
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The HOUSE of QUALITY 


Offers a choice line of 
JAPANESE IRIS — GERMAN IRIS 
EVERGREENS — SHADE TREES 
AZALEAS — RHODODENDRONS 
PEONIES — HARDY PERENNIALS 
FLOWERING SHRUBS — VINES 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY, NEWBURYPORT 
MASSACHUSETTS 











SEEDS OF RARE FLOWERS 
For Autumn Sowing 


From odd corners of the earth, from ancient 


gardens the world around, are gathered the 
treasures offered in my interesting List. 
Here are those “hard to find” kinds, that 


you have been wanting. Catalog gladly sent. 
Please mention Dept. B. 
REX. D. PEARCE, Merchantville, N. J. 


“SPOTTED DOG” 





(Pulmonaria) 

Charming old-fashioned perennial, covered 
all Spring with pink buds and blue flowers. 
12 for $3.50 100 for $25 
AMY HORE 


Grower of Choice Perennials 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 


The Aiken Nurseries 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 








FLOWER GROWER Sample copy 10c | 


A favorite with amateur grow- 
ers. Timely, intensely inter- 
esting, profusely illustrated. 
“Wey | Edited by practicalenthusiasts. 

: Answers to readers’ problems. 
i. | Helpful hints to correspond- 
H | ents. Reports of tests. More 


"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 


LAVANDULA STOECHAS 


Dwarf, with short spikes of deep lavender 














—** SECOND TO NONE” — 


A customer from W. Va. writes—"“This Spring I sent ten trial orders for nursery 
stock to various nurseries that advertise nationally, and am glad to inform you 
that the stock received from you was second to none.” 








facts and special information AND ILLINOIS SAYS—‘You issue a catalogue to be proud to mail out.” flowers arranged in four rows and crowned 
| regarding flower growing than W i __ se? with a little tuft of curious purple bracts. 
| any other magazine published. | rite for your copy today us free 


A full range of Hardy Plant Material described in words 
that you can understand. . 


A. M. LEONARD & SON, 603 Wood Street, PIQUA, OHIO 


40c each—$4.00 per doz., postpaid 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 


Introductory offer 
seven monthly issues $1.00 


FLOWER GROWER 


115 NO. BROADWAY ALBANY. N.Y. | 
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CLASSIFIED 





HEMENWAY LECTURES: “A Livable 
Garden” and other ilustrated lectures. 
Garden Course for clubs. Write for com- 
plete list with costs to H. D. Hemenway, 
Holden, Mass. 





100 Daffodil Bulbs, 5 named varieties, $5 
prepaid. 20 Daffodil Bulbs, 5 choice varie- 
ties, $1 prepaid. 100 Daffodil Bulbs, 10 
named varieties, $6 prepaid. Mixed Daffo- 
dils, choice varieties unnamed, $4 per 100; 
$32 per 1000, not prepaid. Clean, heavy, 
blooming bulbs at less than wholesale to 
reduce large stocks. Henry Arnold Todd, 
Doylestown, Penna. 





IRIS SPECIAL: 12 different roots $1, pre- 
paid: Gaudichau, Afterglow, Amber, Ballar- 
ine, Ambassadeur and seven others equally 
good, labeled. Narcissi Special: 3 King 
Alfred, 5 Emperor, 4 Poet Ornatus. Collec- 
tion $1, prepaid. Greene’s Flowers, Mt. 
Rainier, Md. 





AT LAST you can get French Hybrid Dei- 
2 agony seed from exquisite double light 
lue to purple 3” specimen blooms, many 
with pink fillings! Easy germination. Sup- 
ply limited. Pkg. 50c, 3 pkgs. $1. Little 
Plant Farms, Route 1-B, Fox Lake, Wis. 





Dwarf Sweet Williams, Tulips, Pansies, 
Myosotis, Sedums, Columbines, Delphiniums, 
36, $1.25. Catalog! Honeybee Haven Gar- 
dens, Dover, New Jersey. 





HOTBED SASH GLAZED: $2.25 each. 
George Pearce & Son, Greenhouse Mate- 
rials, Elliott Place, East Orange, N. J. 





Plant wild flower seeds now. Send for cata- 
logue. A. E. Hyde, 242 Henry St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 





Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, etc., required by the 
Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
HORTICULTURE, published semi-monthly 
at Boston, Mass., for October 1, 1933. 
State of Massachusetts | ... 

County of Suffolk j SS. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Edward I. Farrington, who, hav 
ing been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the Editor of 
HORTICULTURE and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown’in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
dorm, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 

Publisher: Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston, 


Editor: Edward I, Farrington, 300 Mass. 
Ave., Boston, 

Managing Editor: Same 

Business Manager: Same. 

2. That the owner is: 

Massachusetts Hlorticultural Society, 300 
Mass. Ave., Boston, 

Edwin S. Webster, Pres., 49 Federal St., 
Boston, 

Walter Hunnewell, Vice-Pres., 10 Post 
Office Square, Boston. 

John S. Ames, Treas., 96 Ames Building, 
Boston, 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 


giving the names of the owners, stockhold 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and secu- 
rity holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statemerts 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by: him. 
EDWARD I. FARRINGTON, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
3rd day of October, 1933. 
WILLIAM F. BAXTER, Notary Pubfic. 
(My commission expires August 4, 1934.) 





HORTICULTURE 
NEW SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES 


Bill’s Glad Farms. (Canandaigua, N. Y.) 
etc.” 

Bobbink & Atkins. (Rutherford, N. J.) 
perennials. ) 

Brainard Nursery & Seed Co. 
flowering bulbs.” 

Breck, Joseph, & Sons. 

Burpee, W. Atlee, Co. 
1933.” 
Chugai Shokubutsu Yen. (Yamamoto, Kawabegun nr. Kobe, Japan.) 
“Seeds, plants, and bulbs, 1933-4.” 
Colonial Gardens. (Rushford, Minn.) 
rare and famous glads.” 

Conley’s Blossom Farm. (1759 Franklin Blvd., Eugene, Or.) “Bulbs, 
1933.” 

Constable, W. A. (Trotting Hill, Southborough, Tunbridge Wells, 
England.) (Lilies and Lilium seed, 1933-4.) 

Cottage Gardens. (Lansing, Mich.) “Fine imported Holland bulbs.” 

Diener, Richard. (Oxnard, Cal.) (1934 catalog.) 

English, Carl S., Jr. (10505 First Ave., W., Seattle, Wash.) 
“Native plants and seeds from the Pacific Northwest.” 

Evans Gardens. (501 24th St., Santa Monica, Cal.) “Rare and un- 
usual plants, new introductions from all parts of the world.” 

Ferris, Earl, Nursery. (Hampton, Ia.) “Fall, 1933.” 

Forbes, Alexander, & Co. (22 West Park St., Newark, N. J.) 
“Spring-flowering bulbs for planting this month and next.” 

Garden Nurseries. (A. E. Wohlert, Narberth, Pa.) ‘Oriental wis- 
tarias, 1933.” 

Green Brook Gardens. (Amy Hore, Scotch Plains, N. J.) 
hardy perennial plants, autumn 1933.” 

Green Brae Gardens. (F. S. Flickinger, Richmond Beach, Wash.) 
“Bulbs.” 

Grey, Thomas J., Co. (16 South Market St., Boston, Mass.) “Bulbs.” 

Jones, J. F., Nurseries. (P. O. Box 356, Lancaster, Pa.) “Grafted 
and budded nut trees, 1933, 1934.” 

Knap Hill Nursery Ltd. (Woking, Surrey, England.) 
bulbs, 1933-4.” 

Kordes, W.. S6hne. (Sparrieshoop bei Elmshorn, Holstein, Ger- 
many.) “Rosensorten-und preisliste, 1933-1934.” 

Lehman Gardens. (Faribault, Minn.) “Choice rock garden plants, 
oriental poppies, wild flowers . . . lilies.” 


“Hardy plants and bulbs, 
(Rock garden plants and 
(Thompsonville, Conn.) “Spring 


(85 State St., Boston, Mass.) “Bulbs, 1933.” 
(Burpee Bldg., Phila., Pa.) “Burpee’s bulbs, 


“First fall special . . . many 


“Choice 


“Price list of 


THE USE OF FERTILIZER IN THE FALL 


There has been a discussion in our club as to the value of fertilizers when 
applied in the Fall, some members arguing that most of the plant food would 
be washed away in the course of the Winter. What do you say? 

This question is answered rather definitely by Professor 


L. C. Chadwick of the Ohio State University in a publica- 
tion, as follows: 

The use of Fall applications of fertilizers has long been an 
Open question, even with established plants. It is true that 
fertilizers applied in the Fall can be of no great benefit to the 
plant at that time. Also, there is considerable loss of nutrients 
due to leaching when applied at this season. 

Fertilizers applied in the Fall are more beneficial than no 
fertilizers at all, but Spring applications will prove more 
advantageous, as the plants then are in a state to use the 
nutrients as soon as they become available. Recent experiments 
with Spring and Fall applications of fertilizers to elm trees 
substantiate this fact. 

An application of well-rotted manure applied in the Fall, 
mainly as a mulch, followed in the Spring by an application 
of a good commercial fertilizer such as 4-12-4 or 10-6-4 at 
the rate of about three pounds to 100 square feet, is a good 
procedure. The manure should be worked inte the soil in the 
Spring, and an additional application of the fertilizer may 
be applied in mid-Summer. 


ROOT PROPAGATION OF LINUM FLAVUM 


URING the mid-Summer just past I wished to increase 
my stock of the fairly common, yet nevertheless useful, 
Linum flavum or yellow flax. I decided to try division and 
accordingly dug up enough good-sized plants to make about 
a hundred divisions, which I potted. As the Summer wore on 
I saw that they were failing and about six weeks later I found 
that they were practically all lifeless and decided to see what 
could be done about it. 

Examination of the bed from which the plants had been 
dug revealed that there were a great many vigorous flax shoots 
at each spot from which I had taken a plant. Digging these 
up I found that the new plants came from the pieces of old 
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OCTOBER 15, 1933 
POSITIONS WANTED 


Engagement as private estate caretaker 
desired, either manager, supervising gar- 
dener or skilled foreman. American born, 
Scotch-Irish parentage, 45 years of age, 
married, one child. Life-time skilled train- 
ing en private estates. 12 years in charge 
of one estate, and 14 years in last engage- 
ment. Will consider any locality. Can fur- 
nish best of references both as to qualifica- 
tions and character. W. W. H., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








Gardener or farmer, married, age 38, de- 
sires position. Practical experience in all 
branches of gardening, landscape, rock 
rden, trees, and shrubs. Driver's license. 
xcellent references. Gardener, 96 Cedar 
Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





Gardener-superintendent, capable, practi- 
cal, with scientific broad commercial train- 
ing in horticulture, agriculture, and land- 
scape. 35 years’ European and American 
experience. Skilfully developing, efficiently 
managing large country estates and com- 
mercial nurseries. H. 8., 19 Bonnefoy Place, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





Fruit man wishes position on estate, or- 
chard, or farm. Experienced in general 
farming and care of stock, with some 
knowledge of outdoor gardening. Familiar 
with use and care of farm and fruit equip- 
ment. Will take charge. H. E. L., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener (single) desires position on estate. 
Experienced in greenhouse and outdoor 
growing of flowers. Best of references. 
8. H., Care of “‘Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Practical experienced gardener, greenhouse 
and outside. Four years’ experience with 
John 8S. Doig, gardener of the A. C. Burrage 
estate, West Manchester, Mass. Single, 22. 

. K., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 


Mass. 





Gardener-superintendent, caretaker. wants 
responsible estate position. F. Du, Box 798, 
Southampton, L. I., N. Y. 





Gardener: Swedish, married, no children. 
Experienced in greenhouse and outdoor 
gardening, flowers, vegetables, fruit and 
rock gardens. Al references. E. M. A., Care 
of “Horticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





Practical experienced gardener, both green- 
house and outside. Have had 4 years’ ex- 
perience under the guidance of E. H. Wet- 
terlow. gardener of the Leland estate, West 
Manchester, Mass. Single, 24. P. R., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Trained floriculturist and writer wishes 
position as secretary or companion to per 
son of horticultural interests. Careful 
driver; experienced traveller. Contacts 
more important than salary. Address W., 
Care of ‘“‘Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Single man wishes position on 
estate, 18 years’ experience, cut flowers, 
potted plants, also vegetables. Oare of rock- 
ery, lawns, fruit trees, everything pertain- 
ing to the upkeep of an estate. Mc. J., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, English, single, 29 years old de 
sires position in charge on a small place, 
or assistant on a large one, greenhouse pre 
ferred. Experienced in greenhouse work, 
flowers, vegetables, and lawns. Has been 
in charge of large cut flower gardens and 
show gardens. B. E., Care of ‘‘Horticul- 
ture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener or assistant, 28, desires position 
Trained in greenhouse jobs, or as a helper. 
A graduate of Essex County Agricultural 
School. Seven years’ experience in green 
house and outdoor gardening. Excellent ref 
erences furnished. H. L. 8., Care of ‘‘Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 





Head gardener with over 30 years’ practical 
experience in gardening, under glass, 4s 
well as outdoors, is seeking a position on 
private estate. Seven years in last place, 22 
years in former one, both large estates. 
Have very fine references in regard to char- 
acter and capability. Married, no children. 
49 years old. H. H. F., Box 81, Prides 
Crossing, Mass. 





I would like to place my gardener, care- 
taker, general man, phone Longwood 0240 
after 5 P.M. or write T. BR. Maxwell, Brook- 
line Country Club, Brookline, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


¢ 


Autumn Exhibition 


Featuring Chrysanthemums 


November 23, 24, 25 and 26 


SPECIAL 


A Huge Chrysanthemum Garden in the 
Japanese Manner by the Japan Society of 
Boston. Accessories imported from Japan 
for this exhibit. 


Many other unique exhibits will make 


this a notable show. 


Admission 50 Cents 


Each member of the Massachusetts Horti- 


cultural Society will receive a free ticket. 











THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | THE PENNSYLVANIA 
OF NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


€ 


TWENTY-SIXTH 
ANNUAL AUTUMN EXHIBITION 


‘iis Chrysanthemum Show 





American Museum of Natural History 
77th Street and Central Park West 
New York | 


NOVEMBER 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th, 1933 


of the first day from 7 to 10 o’clock for the 
members of the Society, the Museum and 
affiliated organizations. Open to the public | 
Friday and Saturday from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., | 
Sunday from 1 to 5 p.m. 


| 
The Exhibition will be open on the evening | Wednesday, | P.M. to 6 P.M. 
| 


Entries invited. Schedules may be had upon | 
application to the Executive Offices of the | 
Horticultural Society of New York, 598 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. 


JAMES STUART 


Chairman, Exhibition Committee JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 


1600 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NOVEMBER I and 2 


Thursday, 10A.M. to 6 P.M. 


For schedules and entry blanks 


¢ 
Hardy 


Admission Free 


¢ 


apply to 




















Ks | 
recosnized 


roots, just as in the case of phlox, except that I had nice 
young plants in six weeks’ time. The significance of this 
observation may not be so great in the instance of L. flavum, 
but it indicates to me that other closely related and more 
valued plants may also be quickly developed in this way after 


Ac the best one has obtained a plant or two. 


[IMPORTED GRANULATED) 
DEAT We) " De Witt, lowa. 


LTORF MULL! 


—C. T. Hilmers. 


always «brand ~ COMING EXHIBITIONS 


specify { 
ATKINS & DURBROW. Inc. 























October 17-20. Brooklyn, N. Y. Brooklyn Fall flower show at the 
Academy of Music. 


November 1-2. Philadelphia, Pa. Hardy chrysanthemum show of 


177 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, Sixth Floor, 1600 Arch 
Hancock 0254 Street. 
November 3-5. Amherst, Mass. Annual Horticultural Show of the 
Massachusetts State College at the Physical Education Building. 
Established 39 Years 
Pulverized November 4. Rutledge, Pa. Hardy chrysanthemum show of the 
Peat Moss $2.50 Bale Rutledge Horticultural Society in the Auditorium. 
Cow Manure 2.50 100 lbs. 
a ee 5S eo November 9-12. Worcester, Mass. Chrysanthemum Exhibition of the 
Special Prices im Quantities Worcester County Horticultural Society in the Horticultural Build- 
pecial Prices F.0.B. Cars, i . 
Philadeiphia ing, 30 Elm Street 
QUALITY GRASS SEEDS November 10-12. Washington, D. C. Annual Exhibition of the 
Ask the Man We Sell Chrysanthemum Society of America in the Willard Hotel. 
&. &. SHUTE & co. November 23-26. Boston, Mass. Autumn exhibition of the Massa- 
616 W. UPSAL ST. "Phone GER. 0320 chusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

















SPECIAL OFFER | yertensia VIRGINICA 





P Order Now for Fall Shipment ‘ee " 
No Shooting — Do Not Enter! pana (Virginia ean + - 
Pink Dogwood—6 heavy, 3-4 ft. plants for his charming perennial, with its lovely 
Post your land; save your birds $9.00—12 for $17.00. - pink and blue bells, is one of the most 
— ; admired plants in our nursery when it 
Cloth posters, full size, $1 dozen French Hy. Lilacs—6 superb varieties, size blooms in May. Plant it now in groups 
postpaid 3 ft., $5.00—12 for $9.00. |] in the wild garden or half-shady border 
i vith the late daffodils. 
' , hinese Crabs—6 h y plant 7 | Bo 
Waterproof, long lasting, well printed, legal . 6 yr for $13.00. inl $1.25 for.10; $2 for 25 (Add postage) 
WINTHROP PACKARD KINGSVILLE NURSERIES, INC. |] GRAY & COLE — ward HL, Mass. 
1446 Washington Street Canton, Mass. KINGSVILLE MARYLAND | 



























For fall planting—The 
Mark with ordinary lead pencil 
Permanently Legi- 
ble in all weathers, 
all soils, all seasons. 
Convenient to use. 
Ample horizontal 
marking space. J 
Attractive and prac- 
tical shape. Beauti- 
ful gray green color 
blends with plants, 
soil and rocks. Markings erasible. 
Will stay in place through winter. 
Border size 25 $2.00, 100 $7.75 
Rock Garden size 25 1.75,100 6.75 

Send jor free samples 
HOWARD HAMMITT 
654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 


*@-. *@-. *@-. *@. 














FOR SALE 


Two Bay Trees in 26-inch Tubs in diameter, 

| three feet, nine inch stems and four feet, 

| eight inch crowns in perfect condition, Also 
two Pyramid Shape Boxwood, in 16 inch 
tubs, four feet high. Make an offer. 


KENNEBEC GREENHOUSES 
PAUL M. OLM BATH, MAINE 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 

16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 





































































| NARCISSUS ‘ C VARIED SELECTIONS 
King Alfred, mammoth size Doz. 100 HO| c aa a ne eS ee Doz. 100 
large t 1.25 $10.00 Crocus, spring i ar 
' - < ee ' ’ bulbs, 12 vars., in named 
air —— arge a es PL A NTS varieties $.50 $4.00 
trumpe . ae 
; C y blooming largest 
Fred Howard (large trumpet) 1.50 12.00 rocus, spring 
Jot : = a “ny - 1.50 12.00 bulbs in choice mixture 40 3.00 & 
ent gab a eee There is a marked increase in the demand for Bulbs for Spring Flower- Contnn Gittins Clete Cities 
Moonligh ° ° é , é 
| Van Waverens Giant (large ing over a year ago. All our imp@rted stock was bought before the in 10 varieties, fine mixture .50 4.00 
trumpet) 1.75 13.00 deflation of the dollar. That is why our prices on highest grade Holland Scilla pean ot in 5 vars., aa Nasi 
\ H ‘ . . t ° . 
Weardsle Portection (ieegs Bulbs are so very low. We have listed for you a number of varieties > pst en cos & 
umpe 2.00 15.00 ‘ P ” 
H ear fh bilis) .60 4.50 that have been very popular and which are not found in other cata- sitemnaite Gitte 40 3.00 
| omespun ncompara lil . . a e . A ‘ : 
Bernardino “ 50 4.00 logues. Especially is this true of the small rock garden Narcissi. Scilla Siberica, mammoth bulbs .50 4.00 
Great Warley - 1.50 12.00 Chionodoxa in 4 varieties -40 3.00 
“nt T 35 2.50 
haty Sees: Cee? —, oS NARCISSUS for Rock Gardens NARCISSUS for Rock Gardens Musceri in 4 varietios ae 
Peverill i -80 6.00 Each Doz. Each Doz. ; ; ~ pp 
Red Chief 4s -60 4.50 Bulbocodium citrinus $.20 $2.00 Triandrus albus $.20 $2.00 pe a a ; 0 
Blood Orange “ -65 4.50 os conspicuus 15 1.50 0 Thalia 20 2.00 Fritillaria meleagris and alba 75 ©6©—6.0 
| r ¢ . ( . oe 
| Her ipvinguis (I sowed 1.50 be 00 “ monophyllus 25 2.50 Mrs. Alfred Pearson .20 2.00 Se tien. 
| eal tai red reid W. P. Milner 25 2.50 Imperialis in 3 colors 
White Lady .50 4.00 Canaliculatus 25 fee William Goldring .20 2.00 Poe pe 50 5.00 
|  SouthernGem  “ 7 5.50 Juncifolius .20 2.00 : P 
| Fair Alice (Gold Else) sini ona Choice Mixture for Doz. 100 
(Multiflora) .75 6.00 F Naturalizing Galanthus Byzantinus, Elwesi, 
Stella Polaris " wv 6.00 Minor (Very scarce) 75 8.00 Doz. 100 nivalis fl. pleno .50 4.00 
Cheerfulness (Poetaz) By 6.00 Moschatus of Haworth 40 4.00 Narcissus Large size $.50 $4.00 Anemone, St. Brigid Champions .60 4.50 
Grace Forbes fh 80 6.00 Nanus 25 2.50 Second size .40 3.00 Camassia Leichtlini 1.50 12.00 
Helios ‘ .69 4.50 ard 
Laurens Koster “’ .60 4.50 i ‘ x . putes Zac OZ. 
cade | Mienbih 63 (800 We offer very attractive values in Tulips. They include 10 varieties for Amaryllis Halli (Lycoris 
Gieew ad Lines ‘ 70 «5.50 Rock Gardens and over 175 varieties of Darwins, Breeders, Cottage, squamigera) 1.00 10.00 
Recurvus " 50 3.50 Earlies and Parrots. — very strong in aie 
vars, e 
‘ 8 6.00 — — , 
nr : a aah Our stock of over 100 varieties of Hardy Liliums, the finest collection 4.00 
orace . . a . . A 
Jeansilie siaaitk (lana) 40 4.568 in Eastern North America, are all practically ready for delivery. Doz. 100 
rugolosus 50 = 4.00 Send for our catalog which is yours for the asking. Why not drive out Iris Dutch in 10 named vars. .60 4.50 
. ; ; ah i R .00 
cies 60 48 and see our extensive stock of high grade bulbs which includes hun- ae > a 
a Golden rion ‘ ° Spanish in 5 named vars. 50 4.00 
Sceptre .75 6.00 dreds of varieties not listed here? * English "75 6.00 
Each Doz. Each Doz. 
Front and Federal Streets 
John Evelyn (Incomparabilis) .50 5.50 WILLIAM N CRAIG reticulata 25° 2.50 
| Mary Copeland 2.75 . ! Weymouth, Mass. _— 40 4.00 






























FINAL CLEAN-UP SALE 
of Rare and Costly IRISES 


Now Offered at Amazing Bargains 


Three wonderful Iris Collections, priced at only $3.00 each, in this final 
clean-up for the season, when certain fields must be entirely cleared. Some 
of the varieties in these Collections sold only a few years ago at $5 and $10 


"25 JAPANESE IRISES, $3.00 


Enormous flat-topped blooms of great beauty. Rich in varied coloring. 
Many as large as a dinner-plate. Prized for cutting and for mass display. 
I have tested, selected and discarded Japanese Irises for many years; 
these represent the cream of the world’s finest varieties, named but un- 
labeled. Assorted colors. 


25 SIBERIAN IRISES, $3.00 


Little known but lovely race of Irises, flowering in great profusion. 
Easily grown. Excellent for cutting as well as for garden effect. In this 
Collection is included Periwinkle, the world’s largest and best Siberian Iris, 
which, 4 years ago, sold at $10.00 each, and Caesar, recently introduced at 
$25 a plant, also many other choice varieties—a total of 25 large, flowering- 
size plants, assorted colors, unlabeled, for $3.00. 


25 IRIS TECTORUM, $3.00 


Famous Chinese Roof Iris 


Grown throughout China in the thatched roofs. Deep lilac-blue, ivory 
crest. Semi-dwarf. Delightful in the rock garden, for the front of the peren- 
nial border or for edging. Deserves a place in every garden. 


50 SOLD DARWIN TULIPS 25 MIXED NARCISSI 


| 


| 


The NEW “Mrs. J. D. Eisele”. 
is truly 
The Rose of the Year! 


Perfection of shape at every stage of development is } 
only one of the outstanding features of this new hybrid- 
tea rose-—winner of Gold Medals at this year’s New 
York and Philadelphia flower shows. The flowers of the 
“Mrs. J. D. Eisele,” which are from five to six inches in 
diameter, have exceptional keeping qualities—the cut 
blooms lasting fully a week in good condition. 





The fragrance, too, is remarkable. Only a few flowers 

in a vase will fill an entire room with that sweet, fruity } 
odor, reminiscent of the famous old tea roses of fifty 
years ago. 


| 
Strong, vigorous and a very free, continuous bloomer. 
In color, an exquisite shade of cherry rose, overlaid 
with a scarlet glow—each graceful petal being tipped 
with a unique faint, silvery lacing. Priced at $1.50 each; 
$15.00 per dozen. 


Dreer’s Autumn Catalog 


is free on request. Contains a complete list of the Plants 
and Bulbs which should be planted this Fall. 





PHL EDEL Om ia 






HENRY A. DREER 


9 Dept. T-1, 1306 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DREERS 














Exhibition-size bulbs that 
will produce big blooms. My $9 
own personal selection of finest 
varieties, chosen to give full range 
of colors. Unlabeled. 50 Top-Size 
Bulbs for $2.00. 


True Narcissi, Daffodils 
and Jonquils, the finest va- $1 50 
ties, large-size, clean, 
healthy bulbs. You cannot buy better 
bulbs at any price. While they last, 
75c a dozen; $1.50 for 25. 


All Shipments Mailed Postpaid 
Cultural Directions Included With All Shipments 


fiobert Wayman 


Box B, Bayside 
Long Island, N. Y. 


